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EDWARD PAYSON KIRBY 
1834—1917 

Judge Edward P. Kirby, an honored member of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, an eminent member of the Morgan 
County Bar, and a distinguished citizen of the State of Illi- 
nois, died at Passavant Hospital, Jacksonville, Illinois, Sun- 
day, February 25, 1917. 

Edward Payson Kirby, the eldest son of Rev. William 
Kirby and Hannah McClure Wolcott, both natives of Connec- 
ticut, was born near Hadley, Will County, Illinois, October 
28, 1834, where his father was settled as a home missionary 
pastor upon coming to Illinois as one of the famed Yale band. 
When Edward was twelve years old and his father's mission- 
ary labors took him much from home, the family removed to 
Jacksonville and lived on West College Avenue in the vicinity 
of the Congregational Church. The comparatively early death 
of his father in 1851, and of his mother in 1858, left him the 
eldest of a group of six brothers and sisters and the main 
stay of the family. 

He graduated from Illinois College in a large class of which 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., is the sole survivor, and then 
taught in the West Jacksonville District School, now the High 
School, as assistant to Principal Newton Bateman, and later 
as principal; then read law in the office of Morrison & Epler, 
was admitted to the Bar in 1862 and settled down to the prac- 
tice of his profession in Jacksonville, where he has been the 
most distinguished member of the Bar for many years. 

Judge Kirby was always a careful and industrious student 
in his profession and his splendid health enabled him to find 
pleasure in its laborious tasks. At the Bar he was always the 
courteous gentleman of the old school. The somewhat formal 
and careful diction which characterized both his written and 
spoken discourse was emphasized by his fine voice, erect pose 
and graceful gestures, all of which tended to mark him as one 
of the former generation of orators at the Bar. 
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A LOVEB OF LITERATURE 

His evenings, moreover, especially in his later years, found 
him in a favorite seat under a light which often burned till 
late into the night — surrounded by reading matter of great 
variety — newspapers, magazines, modern novels, books of 
travel, biography, history or political science, or some fond 
classic from his well-chosen library. His taste was refined 
and cultivated in this respect and his pleasure in books and 
study was deep and constant — a dear refuge and diversion 
from the fret and wrangle of his business. 

His early marriage with Miss Julia Duncan, daughter of 
the Hon. Joseph Duncan, fifth Governor of Illinois, and their 
subsequent long residence in the spacious Duncan home, gave 
ample opportunity for that generous hospitality in which both 
delighted. That attractive place, with its gardens about and 
behind it and its free outlook on the park continued to be, as 
before it had been, the scene of unusual social gatherings — 
for their wide acquaintance with celebrities of the State and 
Nation enabled Mr. and Mrs. Kirby to gather there many 
charming and honorable guests and friends to meet them. 

HONORED IN MANY WAYS 

Judge Kirby 's honors, and his public services likewise, have 
been many and great. Judge of Court of Morgan County for 
nine years, elected and re-elected for a second term as a Re- 
publican in an overwhelmingly Democratic county; Repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature for a special and signal ser- 
vice to his constituents ; often delegate to his party's important 
political conventions ; holding official positions and acting as 
Trustee on the Boards of our State institutions — year after 
year in continuous service ; and as the trustee and legal adviser 
of his Alma Mater, Illinois College, for nearly fifty years, he 
has given unstintingly of labors and time whose only remun- 
eration has been the pleasure of aiding useful and valuable 
public causes, and the lasting gratitude of those he served. 

One of Judge Kirby 's sincerest affections was for Illinois 
College. During his long period of devoted service as Trustee 
he went with the College through days of gloom and kept his 
courage and his hope and his faith for its future, and he lived 
to rejoice in its days of sunshine and the quickened prosperity 
he had so generously contributed to secure. 
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Judge Kirby was a member of the Congregational Church, 
which was natural enough considering his New England an- 
cestry, his father's connection with that communion as a 
clergyman in it, and also the native bias and temperament of 
his mind. He was tolerant in his views on religious subjects 
in times of most bitter disputation. He lived far from those 
controversies and disturbances of the peace which sometimes 
so sadly affect the course and poison the spring of church 
life. He was always gentle in his manners and gracious in his 
ways — and especially so with the aged and the young. Having 
no children of his own he seemed to incline to special tender- 
ness for those who were drawn by kinship, or by his own charm 
of manner, within his circle. They felt that charm, though 
without explaining it. One little chap was overheard calling 
his comrade's attention, saying, *^See that man! Doesn't he 
walk fine?" 

In 1898 Mr. Kirby was married to Lucinda Gallaher, daugh- 
ter of Eev. William Grallaher, who survives to mourn her great 
loss and learn afresh the high and admiring appreciation in 
which her husband has been held. Of Judge Kirby 's imme- 
diate family there remain to share this loss, his brother, 
William A. Kirby, of Lincoln Avenue, Jacksonville; Mrs. 
Frances Caroline Kirby, widow of James McLaughlin, now 
residing at Jacksonville ; Mrs. Helen McClure Kirby Dwight, 
widow of Eev. EUery Dwight, of New York, and Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Kirby of New York, besides many nephews and nieces 
as well as grand-nephews and nieces, to whom ^^ Uncle Ed- 
ward" will always remain the impersonation of the ideal 
gentleman. 

A younger brother, Henry Burgess Kirby, died in early in- 
fancy, and a sister, Catherine Wolcott Kirby Boss, widow of 
Charles E. Eoss, died in 1880. 

SIGMA PI RESOLUTION 

Judge Kirby was a member of Sigma Pi Society of Illinois 
College and the following resolutions were adopted by the 
society Monday, February 26, 1917. 

Whereas, Almighty God in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to 
remove from our midst Judge Edward Payson Kirby, and 

Whereas, in the passing of Judge Kirby, the society has lost 
a most beloved member, the College a most loyal alumnus and 
trustee, and Jacksonville a citizen of unswerving integrity. 
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Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we as members of Sigma Pi, 
extend to the bereaved family in this dark hour, the assurance 
of our most sincere sympathy, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the society, that copies be handed to the College 
Rambler and to the local press, and that a copy be sent to the 
family as an expression of our sincere sorrow. 

(Signed) Fbed W. Bbay, 

Robert Fosteb, 

Committee. 

MOBGAN COUNTY BAB TAKES ACTION ON JUDGE KIBBy's DEATH 

At a special session of the Morgan County Bar Association 
Monday morning, February 26, 1917, appropriate action was 
taken relative to the death of Judge Edward P. Kirby. Mem- 
bers of the association attended the services in a body. 
Thomas Worthington, Julian P. Lippincott and Judge M. T. 
Layman were appointed a committee on resolutions, and as a 
committee on flowers State's Attorney Carl E. Robinson and 
Hugh P. Green were named. 

With services fitting the dignity of the life he lived, Judge 
Kirby was laid to rest Tuesday afternoon, February 27, at 
Diamond Grove Cemetery, Jacksonville* At the residence 
where he had spent the greater part of his long life, a large 
company of friends and relatives gathered. Words of appre- 
ciation, based upon the friendship of years, were spoken by Dr. 
R. 0. Post and Dr. Frederick S. Hayden. The songs were by a 
quartet from Illinois College Conservatory, Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, Mrs. Truman P. Carter, William E. Kritch and 
Byron Carpenter. The accompanist was Edmund Munger and 
the selections were, *' Jesus Thy Name I Love," ^'Thy Will Be 
Done," and *^The Lord's Prayer." Members of Hospitaller 
Commandery, Knights Templar, No. 31, and representatives 
of Harmony Lodge, No. 3, A. F. & A. M., were in attendance. 
There was a large representation of the trustees and alumni of 
Illinois College and of the Morgan County Bar. 

BUBIED WITH MASONIC HONOBS 

Interment was at Diamond Grove Cemetery, where the 
grave was made beautiful with flowers. The honorary pall- 
bearers were John A. Ayers, Dr. T. J. Pitner, Gates Strawn, 
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Frank Elliott, Thomas Worthington, Henry Stryker, W. W. 
HoUiday and Col. D. C. Smith. The active bearers were Harry 
M. Capps, Dr. Henry Kirby, Truman P. Carter, James G. 
Capps, Edward P. Brockhouse and Dr. J. G. Ames. Members 
of Harmony Lodge conducted the impressive committal service 
of the order at the grave. Julius Ot. Strawn, Charles A. Rose 
and A. C. Metcalf were in charge. Judge Kirby served as 
master of Harmony Lodge in 1862, after previously filling the 
lesser offices in the lodge. A brief prayer was spoken by Dr. 
Post and the services were at an end. 

Dr. Post's theme was ** Edward Payson Kirby, Gentleman," 
and he said : 

EDWABD PAYSON KIRBY, GENTLEMAN 

My introduction to Jacksonville was given me by Judge 
Kirby. 

In May, 1881, when the City of Elms was all glorious in her 
spring attire, I came to assist in the installation of Dr. Butler 
as pastor of the Congregational Church, and was the guest of 
Judge and Mrs. Kirby. I shall never forget the scene of 
beauty everyw^here without, and the sense of charm every- 
where within. Duncan Park was idyllic. The greensward 
soft to tread as Persian carpet and flecked all over with 
vernal bloom. More wonderful to me were the trees. The 
ehn I had seen equalled in New Haven, Connecticut, but the 
symmetrical sycamore I had never beheld in such profusion 
and comeliness. It was then, as it is now, the distinctive phy- 
sical feature of our city — the hall-mark of her quality. Idyllic 
too, enhanced by such perspective, was this fine old Colonial 
dwelling place. And so, it was in the nature of the fitness of 
things, that you should find within the courtly courtesy of the 
Judge and the sweet and gentle charm of the former Mrs. 
Kirby. 

Twenty-one years passed when I returned to deliver an ad- 
dress for the college during the commencement season, and 
again I was the guest of the Judge and of the present Mrs. 
Kirby. The graciousness of the hospitality had ripened and 
mellowed with the years. But on each occasion I felt ^*Here 
dwells a rare type of the gentleman,'' and through the fifteen 
years of our closer acquaintance following neither word nor 
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act has marred the image, but rather every word and act has 
added benignity to the portrait first formed. 

These inward graces of the true gentleman were strikingly 
embodied in outward physical perfection. His were almost the 
exact measurements of the artists' ideal. Indeed at the Col- 
lege Convocation, when Judge Kirby read the historic story of 
the college from its founding, I found myself forgetful of the 
narrative and intent only with the personal charm of the nar- 
rator. He was, in that year, 1903, the handsomest man on 
the platform mine eyes had ever looked upon. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE WELL-BORN 

Judge Kirby had the best of good fortune in being well- 
born. The pioneers of our State, those whose names are writ 
in imperishable bronze — ^were men of choice spirit and large 
caliber. From the South came large numbers of the Patrician 
class, from the East equally large numbers of the Puritan 
mold, the two blending made society a truly delightful com- 
posite of grace and strength. But, as a body, none equalled 
the Yale Band in mental vigor, acquired culture and moral 
inflexibility. What Illinois owes to Theron Baldwin, Flavel 
Bascom, John F. Brooks, Mason Grosvenor, Albert Hale, 
Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, Julian M. Sturtevant and Asa 
Turner, for the moral and intellectual honor of her entire 
story, will not be fully known till that great day when the 
Books are opened. 

One of that number was the father of our honored friend. 
When one is born to a heritage of high ideals and noble en- 
deavor, well may we say of such a one, **He is well-born.'' 
Judge Kirby assuredly was well-born. 

In early manhood his mind turned toward the Christian 
ministry as a life calling, but other avenues of usefulness 
opened, and when the final choice was made he entered the 
Law. On entering he took with him the moral and cultural 
standards of his heritage, and through the long years ever 
strode to keep as white the name of Christian as he did to 
keep spotless the ermine of the Bench. 

That he succeeded in high degree is evidenced by the fact, 
that through these intimate years, I have never heard his name 
mentioned in criticism, only in praise — measuring up to the 
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highest standards of the bar and the broader standards of 
humanity. 

It was always a pleasure, wherever you might be, in Jack- 
sonville, in Springfield or Chicago, to be known as Judge 
Kirby's friend. To be his friend heightened your own stand- 
ing in the estimation of all who knew him. 

In every phase of life, wherever he might appear, the out- 
standing fact shone clear that Judge Kirby was a gentleman. 
And when you have said that you have said all. More and 
more, as my ministry lengthens, my definition of Christian is 
that of Gentleman. The gentleman Joseph, the gentleman 
John, and, with all reverence, the gentleman Jesus. No nobler 
tribute could I pay than in simply saying: ^^ Friends, we have 
met to pay tribute to Edward Payson Kirby, the Gentleman.'' 

Dr. Hayden said : 

**When a vigorous, harmonious and honored life comes to a 
sudden close before our eyes ; when an attractive and influen- 
tial person drops swiftly out of sight, the consciousness of the 
great loss abruptly befalling us, the community loss — the per- 
sonal loss — makes the occasion solemnly thoughtful. What ut- 
terances we allow or indulge are fittest when briefest, and our 
few words must be — so far as we can make them so — ^true 
words. 

^'Eeflection upon the life work and personality of such a 
man as Judge Kirby had best take the form of appreciation 
rather than of encomiums, Judge Kirby having been in many 
ways too large a man to need our high-pitched flattering 
praises and quite too sane a man to be pleased by them if he 
were able to overhear. 

''Not even a long and somewhat intimate acquaintance of 
thirty years might warrant the injection here of a personal 
note, except as that privileged intimacy had discovered in this 
man things fine and honorable and of such a sort of excellence 
as we might altogether feel free to dwell on here for a few 
moments. 

TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS 

'' 'Nothing in excess,' an ancient gentleman's motto, is 
hardly a favorite motto in modem life in America — ^if in mod- 
ern life anywhere today. We are apt to adore the strenuous, 
bow down to excess, excess of bigness — ^run after the enthusi- 
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ast ; believe in the power of noise, rapidity, size ! Temperance, 
moderation, poise is our synonym for dullness ; the judicious 
are thought of as the indifferent and the type of the inefficient 
is the man who keeps the even tenor of his way. 

^^ A man of Judge Kirby's type could not be conceived of as 
adopting any radical program however popular, or as being 
stirred to a ^ pitch of frenzy' by some new 'wrong' over which 
the public are howling ; or as running bare-headed in enthusi- 
asm after some 'star-eyed goddess of reform,' in which multi- 
tudes of earnest humanitarians were seeing the harbinger of 
the millenium. 

' ' His education, his wide reading, his excellent acquaintance 
with the law, all re-enforced the inclination of a native tem- 
perament toward a far different and, as he conceived it, a 
nobler ideal for himself, somewhat not unlike that — ^if you 
don't mind — of the ancient Eoman philosopher of the empire 
period, earnest Christian as Judge Kirby certainly was : 

''For health and wealth to Jove I'll pray, 
For these are Jove's to give away. 
But for a calm and equal mind 
This gift within myself I find. ' ' 

"That is, a calm, a well-poised mind, a calm heart of faith 
in the essential goodness of man, and the loving justice of God, 
and the essential rightness of things ! 

"Men may sometimes have been impatient; fretted at his 
deliberateness, scolded because he wasn't quick enough in en- 
listing in their splendid new cause ! 

STRENGTH AND GENTLENESS 

"It all effected little in converting him into a hustling, bust- 
ling advocate of the new brand of righteousness. And the 
explanation, beyond what has been offered above, will be found 
in the all-too-rare combination in him which his appreciative 
friends came to know, namely, a combination of strength and 
gentleness, a combination too often supposed to be incompat- 
ible, because its elements are too often mistaken for opposites. 

"Strength — real achieving strength, is so often conceived 
of as necessarily accompanied by noise, even brass band noise ; 
as united with aggressive self-assertion; as crowding down 
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defiant contradiction; as moving swiftly and making a wide 
swath ; as riding in pride over little mediocre fellows ! 

^^The other trait — gentleness — has been equally and simi- 
larly misconceived as being the reflection of softness; as al- 
ways due to a lack of vitality ; as laying one open to imposi- 
tion; as accompanied by a sensitiveness to personal affront, 
and as a shrinking from pain. 

*^If ever either of these chance to be found unaccompanied 
by the other the liability is sore that strength's grace may be 
in its brutal selfish assertion — or gentleness be reduced to 
feeble and sugary softness. 

**But who knew our friend well, knew a strength and a gen- 
tleness united, rare enough in our day and generation. There 
was a strength of feeling, deep and quiet, under a strength of 
self-control and hard-earned habit of patience. There was a 
strength of conviction, firm as Gibraltar — not discomposed nor 
made fluttering in doubt by his marked judicial temper of 
mind. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF SELF-DENIAL 

* * There was a strength of independence wrought in him by 
discipline of self-denial since boyhood — ^when first a widowed 
mother looked to her eldest, still in his teens, and his younger 
brother and sisters learned to turn to him for counsel. And 
whoever found this high spirit of strong independence failing 
in a just consideration of others' rights, opinions or feelings? 
I venture to say, no one ! 

*^And to this dominant element of strength was wedded, as 
its refining and attractive complement, the grace of gentle 
manners, of gentle feelings manifested in the tones of his 
voice; of gentle judgments which hurried to soften harsh 
criticism when voiced by others, and tried to palliate with 
some excuse the unloveliness of some fellow-man. There was 
the gentleness at last, of the heart's deep affections, and they 
have missed something who have not seen it in the smile of the 
eye, or the cadence of the welcoming voice in the evening hour 
of respite from hard oflSce grind, or felt it in the pressure of 
the assuring grasp. Then you could not help, as you looked 
up at his superior height, feeling glad at having the trust and 
friendship of so strong and gentle a man. 
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'^And then — after all the years of disappointment over ven- 
tures gone awry — and sorrow over losses of the dear, and 
pleasures in his garden, his library — and, above all, joy in 
his absorbing and difficult profession, doing for his brother's 
and sisters ' children what his great hapiness would have been 
glad to do for his own child ; finally after serving his day and 
generation, his college and his community, he came to the last 
call for supreme strength and tenderness and he met it like 
the man he was in tenderest consideration lest he add pain 
to those who accompanied him to the gate of death, and abso- 
lute strength of uncomplaining self-control, till nothing save 
Robert Browning's poem seems to fit the situation: 

AT THE journey's END 
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Fear Death. ' ' To feel the fog in my throat. 

The mist in my face ; 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place. 
The power of the night, the press of the storm 

The post of the foe ; 
Where he stands, the Arch Foe, in a visible form. 

Yet the strong man must go ; 
For the journey is done, and the summit's attained 

And the barriers fall; 
Tho a battle's to fight e'er the guerdon be gained 

The reward of it all. 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes and f orebore 

And bade me creep past. 
No ! Let me taste all, and fare like my peers 

The heroes of old. 
Bear the brunt, in a moment pay life's glad arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute's at end. 
And the elements' rage, the fiend voices that rave 

Shall dwindle, shall blend. 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a light 

And with God be the rest!" 



